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THE CALL OF ABRAHAM. 

A SUGGESTION TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
By E2. A. Parish. 

The plan I have decided on as likely to be of most use to 
Sunday School Teachers is to give a brief sketch of such - x 
lesson as I presume you would give any Sunday, trying a t 
the same time, to illustrate by it such points as we consider 
necessary to the right development of a child’s mind. Please 
believe that I write in all humility. I am going to propose 
a method of working such as we students of the House of 
Education are encouraged to use. I do not claim great 
success for my own work but I am confident that, so far as 
my teaching is true to the lines laid down by Miss Mason the 

foundress of the P.N.E.U., just so far my work succeeds 
beyond all expectation. 

What we aspire to do is to help our pupils to make the best 

more ' “ n P ° SSlbIe wa y> to make life fuller, broader. 

to feeUnT m ° re tel ‘ ing f ° r them ' We Wilnt ‘h™ 

them „ fee^ rm0 " y ; V1 * h the worId ‘hey live in. We want 

to be good cif ° f "a'™ 13 3 necessar . v P ar ‘- We want them 
each is forced l ° real ' ze ‘he responsibilities which 

« ° 1, r y mth him ' 11 haa been said that the 
in this-to unfold 6 ° n „ earth may be deflneA as consisting 

faculty for.” We teachers * ork what ‘hing you have the 
placed stepninp-ctr, \ S , m>ec to feel that we have at least 

feet of our children'^ ^ n0t stumbbn g- bJ ocks before the 
The sketch I am ' 1 

Heven or thirteen ve- ° U V° ^ ve * s su P[ J °sed to be for a child 
as in our teaching wt ^ ° tb ’ s * s °f small moment, 

of children during the ~ re . accustorne d to assemble our families 
that Class I. (girls n e h cn E ture lesson. By this I do not mean 

lutely the same lesson a r+f °u sixteen ) w °uld be taught abso- 
hnd it quite possible to t- L- 1 db ^ es * n Class I. a and b. But we 
together, or again rio ' cb ^dren of seven and nine or ten 
g cb blren of nine and fourteen. For this 
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reason, we believe that the little ones will find as much as they 
need and that the older ones will be tempted work out the 
ideas they receive. Of course a careful teacher sees to it that 
each pupil gets bis special share and has his interest aroused 
by a well directed question which goes straight to his want 
though it might lose its point if put to any other membei 
of the class. May 1 from the beginning urge the intense 
importance of respecting the personality of children. It is some- 
thing so precious, so easily quenched and so hard to revive. 
Every child is different. Every child needs different treat- 
ment. “ The humblest rivulet will take its own wild liberties.” 
One of the most difficult lessons a teacher has to learn, is that 
of keeping herself in the background ; yet it is the only way 
if the child is to learn to be self-reliant, and to use his own 
thoughts instead of someone else’s. We teachers have to be 
as “ The voice of one crying in the wilderness.” We have 
perpetually to guard against absorbing our children’s person- 
ality in our own. 

Again, 1 fear my preamble is long, but there are one or two 
points 1 am anxious to make clear — one word about the “ child 
mind.” This is a thing for which we do not lay ourselves 
out at all. We believe that children are ignorant, but we also 
know it to be impossible to measure their intelligence by our 
own slower brains. We do not, for instance, in speaking to 
children, use only such words as they have heard before we 
endeavour to choose our language well, confident that the 
meaning of our w‘ords will, sooner or later, reveal itself to oui 
children, and their vocabulary will be so far the richer. This 
is really an illustration of the principle underlying all our 
dealings with children — we believe that they mid, not capa- 
bility, but opportunity. The mind of a child of seven is t le 
same as the mind of a child of fourteen, with one exception 
The mind of fourteen holds seven years’ more experience, it 
has had seven more years in which to prove its own expenmen s 
and draw its own conclusions. 

Now for the sketches. ,, , >> 

1 have chosen for my subject "re ” tal o r. 
taking it from that most helpful book, The B.blc / or eUun t ,, 
by Paterson Smith. It is summed up unde, brief headings 
which I give that it may be easier to follow . 


VOL. XV 


v . — mi. 2 
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I. 
(•) 

(b) 

II. 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 
III. 

(«) 

(b) 

IV. 

(a) 

(b) 


Gen. xi. to vcr. 10, ver. 26 to end , and xii. 

The sliepherd living: in Ur. 

His surroundings and conditions contrasted with tn 

, , j in ose 

of the present day. 

Rudimentary religion. 

God’s call to Abram. 

How the call came. 

Why it came. 

The difficulty of obeying. 

Bible saints and heroes. 

The humanity of Abram. 

All great men are not above human weakness. 

God’s call to-day. 

Present-day application. 

. Nobleness of small things. 

Now what we want to see is how this lesson can be made to 
help in the development of a child. 

Here I offer to you a second sketch of the objects we could 
reasonably expect to obtain through this lesson. 

in\ n " an v t0 train hlm to unc ^ er stand the world 
W By realisation of the past. 

jj) lts a PPhcation to the present. 

God in Nature ^ tl<Un lnm t0 unc * ers tand the workings of 

W Natu^the' —CT ^ 

III w expression of good. 

words and deeds are^h^ t0 unc * erstand that his thoughts, 

M Commo^desires. 6 eXPreSSi ° n ° f Ws S P' ri ‘- 

iv C ^ mmon emotions. 

relations with God establish more conscious 

(®) The TxpTessbn b tHe ^ 

R y establishing relations 7™“' 
sympathetic feeling At r mean developing a friendly and 
a11 that is above us am *5 mg that ° ne is “ in touch ” with 
Present and future ' UnC US and bene ath us, with the past, 

. h is not always tint r 

ln a Wesson as I have reabzes that so much can be done 

Sgested under these headings. Nor do 
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mcipiCS 

we cannot afford to ignore. We need to remind 
them continually and see that some of them, at least, are being 
applied in every lesson we give. Probably, too, I am omitting 
many objects which are all important. But I am only offering 

food for reflect, on and the matter can be worked ont as 
occasion shall require. 

Anyhow something of this method must be pursued if the 
moral training of a child is to be equal to his instruction. 

Instiuction or the giving of knowledge in certain subjects 
is extremely important and necessary. But “Education” 
or the art of letting our children into the secret of self-control 
and self-knowledge is absolutely indispensable if we are to 
fit them for the stern battle of life. 








“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These three nlone lead life to sovereign power.” 

This means a firm foundation of sound moral training. I 
wish to make a great point of this question of “ moral training.” 
I do not think it is widely enough recognised that religious 
training without sound moral training is inadequate to the 
needs of life. Miss Mason says in Home Education, “ We do 
not always make enough of the fact that the Divine grace is 
exerted on the lines of enlightened effort.” 

Now to return to our sketches. My plan is to take each 
object I have suggested to you in my second sketch and see 
how far I can illustrate it by the first. 


Illustration of Application of Lesson. 

We want as our first object to try and train our children 
to understand the world. How else can we fit them for its 
battles ? We will try to do this by (a) realization of the 
past and ( b ) by the application of that past to the present. 
Now how is this object to be furthered by the lesson we ha\e 
in hand ? 

One thing which appeals very strongly to children is mental 
pictures. If you can be so fortunate as to enable them to say, 
“ Oh, but can’t you sec it all > ” then you may feel you have 
so far succeeded. Here we have the makings of a lovely 
picture. 
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The country of Ur, the holy city of the Chaldees, with its 
stately temple of the moon. What is a temple ? It is a most 
beautiful building, the most beautiful building the city contains, 
because it is the house of God. But they hadn’t a god ! They 
did not know the Being whom we know as God. But it was 
not their fault, only their ignorance. They wanted a god 
and wondered where they would find him. Then they thought 
of the wonderful sun, how it rejoices man’s heart, how it warms 
the earth, how it makes the plants grow, how it gives life to 
everything. So they took the sun for their god, and since in 
the night the sun had disappeared and the moon taken its 
place, they worshipped the moon too. It wasn’t wonderful 
at all that they should do this. They just didn’t know ! 
Now there was a great shepherd clan who lived in the 
spreading plains lying round this city of Ur. They lived in 
tents— why ? Can any of you tell me what a tent is like ? 
These tents were brown, and dotted all over the plains and 
surrounded by flocks of sheep, cows, and camels. Now the 


" mci 11,13 ^ lcU1 uaiiieu reran, ana n you look in the 1 Itl 
chapter of Genesis you can tell me the names of other member: 
of his clan Abram and Lot. Now think of this boy living 
quietly in those plains, learning to be a shepherd. Wha' 
other great man was a shepherd too ? Think of him, a quie 
thoughtful boy, lying out at night on the plain, looking 
up at the brilliant moon and stars and wondering aboui 
t em. There is a beautiful legend contained in the Jewisl 
almud aboui Abram. It pictures him “ as a lad, beholding 
e n iant splendour of the noonday sun, and the reflectec 
glory which it cast upon all objects around, and he said 
?? , 11S ™lliant must be God ; to Him will I rendei 
., . n " wors hipped tile sun and prayed to it. Bill 

as he day lengthened the sun’s brightness faded ; the radiance 

of nip-ht - ( aS U * )on t * le ear th was lost in the lowering clouds 

supplication,’ saying"- dce P encd ' youth ceased his 

then ran i fi a *1 ^ ^ No ’ * lls cann °t be a god. Where, 
the earth ? ’ "u f 6 Cr ® ator J He who made the heavens and 
and the east Ti°° LC towarc * s ^ le west > the south, the nortli 
became envel’ r , he ™ disa PP^ed from his view ; nature 

arose and wh 'L 4 " 6 Pa " ° f 3 P 3sl d ’'y- Then the moon 
- . and when Abram saw it shining in the heavens sur- 
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rounded by myriads of stars, he said : ‘ Perhaps these are the 
gods who ha\ e created all things ; and he uttered prayers 
to them. But when the morning dawned and the stars paled, 
and the moon faded into silvery whiteness, and was lost in 
the returning glory of the sun, Abram knew God and said : 

‘ There is a higher power, a supreme Being, and these lumin- 
aries are but His servants — the work of His hands.’ From 
that day, even until the day of his death, Abram knew the 
Lord, and walked in all His ways.” 

This is tradition. But we may be sure that some such 
deep thoughts were stirring in the boy’s heart — such thoughts 
as come to many of us in our better moments, when God’s 
Spirit is near, and we realize that there is something within 
us more akin to God than to the grovelling w'orld. By such 
thoughts God is always preparing boys and girls and men 
and women for a high and useful future. 

You know that Abram w f as a boy, just such as one of 
vou, and he thought about things and wondered about them 
and wanted to understand them just as one of you. God is 
always seeking boys and girls for high and useful futures, and 
training them as Abram w r as trained. God s great want now, 
as then, is to fit men and women to help Him in blessing and 
ennobling the world. What was there in Abram that made 
God choose him ? He was thoughtful, he tried to understand 
things, he sought the truth. If you try to do these things 
God will let you help Him to make the world better, anc 
happier and more beautiful. You would be proud to feel that 
you were allowed to help God ? That is how He rewards 
those who seek to obey Him. 

Here I think we may agree that we have caiiied ^out our 

o^s or 

d c a , — 

Ihn! , "every htUeTeten you can teU them of him wil. be 
acceptable division. W. 


rant to train oui 


IT 
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nature and the world 
two headings— 

(а) The idea of natural craving after good. 

(б) Nature as the expression of good. 

The Bible tells us very shortly how God called Abram. We 
know that there must have been in him that natural longing 
after good which is found in all of us. This longing after good 
is really conscience and you will find that it is found in every- 
body. The youngest child, as soon as he understands the 
word, blushes and draws back at the word “ naughty.” The 
poorest savage has his ideas of right and wrong, and though 
they are frequently very dreadful ideas according to our way 
of thinking, they are still a proof that he is striving after good 
in his own way. Men who have studied the subject will tell 
you that this sense of duty, this deep consciousness of some- 
thing better and greater than ourselves, is found in all men 
naturally I do not say that this sense can resist wilful 
deadening, but that is not the work of nature. 

And now I want you to think for a moment of the country 
m which Abram lived, first in Chaldea and then in Haran 
where they lived till Abram’s father Terah died. Think of 
the beauty of those dry, hot, summer nights and cloudless 
days when the boy Abram would be in the plain alone with his 

o S ' * L 6 Wh ° are mUch out of doors a "d who love being 
in the fields and woods, know how good it is to be there and 

- 6 uf Uty r 0f f heIpS US t0 be better and S ives us beauti - 

it ca? hf • Cl ° 1 d . has made the world so beautiful so that 

and i US i m Way> and h is certain tha t Abram felt it 
j t c 11S ° nging adter good was made much stronger by 

for ' at J irSt ° f a11 God P Uts in - that longing 

increases that 1 1611 ^ makeS the W ° rld SO beautiful which 
perhaps in a <mg j n &; We do n °t know how God’s call came, 

to him; perhaps in a 
our dav All i 1 y m lls consc ience, such as we get in 

-da * rh 

but all the history of the T °‘ lly hlS ° Wn after histor - v ’ 
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rejected. It is a solemn and delightful thing to be spoken to 
by God and we must all take heed how we hear. The call 
came because God intended to take him away alone with 
Himself to train him ; perhaps it was too comfortable and 
easy foi him at home and lie needed dangers and trials which 
would make him turn more and more to God. And then God 
wanted to set apart His chosen people. It could not have 
been easy for Abram to obey God’s call. It seems as though 
he did not like to leave his father and persuaded him to take 
the journey too, and that they got as far as Haran and then 
they all stayed there till Terah’s death. The Bible does not 
say this was wrong, and it seems that God was willing to leave 
Abram to his old father as long as he was wanted. 

Having thus tried to illustrate how it might be possible 
to train the children to a better understanding of the world, 
and of the workings of God in nature, we will proceed to our 
third division. 

III. We want to train them to understand that their 
thoughts, words and deeds, are the expression of their spirit. 

(a) Common desires. 

( b ) Common emotions. 

And this is to be illustrated by the two points 

(a) The humanity of Abram. 

(b) The fact that all great men are liable to human weakness. 

Now we come again to some points on which it has been 

found out that all men are alike. We know now that all men 
have some wish which makes them act ; either they wish for 
praise or for the good opinion of others. Or else t iey aie 
anxious to learn a great deal and understand the tllia ^ t u A 
see Others do not like to be alone and wish to be always g > 
and with other people. These wishes are calk ^ 

everyone has them. Then there are certain feelings which ^ 
to everyone at some time or other, such as J°y, g™ f ; ’ ^ se _ 


ment, sympathy; these aie 


known as the emotions and are 


common to all. Now we are certain ^ 

of these wishes and feelings l )d UPI ift h ey are bad our actions 
they are good our actions sare go • ^ story of Abram 

are bad. We come in J his thoughts to 

filing, really, to serve 
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Him He let cowardly thoughts come into his heart and then 
he was afraid to tell the truth and so he told a lie. It is not 
wonderful when one thinks of the time in which he lived 
and the people among whom he had been brought up. Lying 
and crooked dealing were quite common among them, and so 
you see that Abram is no hero, but a pool, sinful man, like 
ourselves, struggling to be good, and unless helped by God’s 
grace, he can be frightened and selfish and tell lies like the 
others of his race. You will learn later on what religion did 
for this man. 

IV. Our last division is really a general summing up. \\' e 
have described it as trying “ to help the children to establish 
their relations with God.” I write this diffidently. I do not 
think help will be needed, for the relations should be established 
by the time we have come thus far. Our headings are : 

(a) The inheritance of the ages. 

( b ) Expression by service. 

I think it is good for children to feel their privileges in the 
icspect of this inheritance of the ages. They are sometimes 
apt to condemn an action in past history as foolish or wicked. 
They find it difficult to understand how much harder it was to 
be always good and wise when all laws of good conduct were still 
in their infancy and when every virtue had to feel its way out 
of chaos and become a recognised quality. Then the call of 

' bram can be a PP lied to the present day. Instances can be 
given of other calls, Moses, Joshua, Peter, Matthew, Tyndale, 
u er and many more. Then the call to mission labour, 
ie ca that everyone has to carry on at home the ex- 

b , . 0n 111 seu ice of the duty we owe to God, and of 

working out the nobleness of small things. 

as hri fl tben are tbt P ara iiel sketches, worked out as well and 
as briefly as I have known how to work them. 

con sir! Jr ^ W °, great agencies which may be taken into 

consideration in the work of education. ' 

main nun ^ 7 ' 7 assimilating ideas (and it has been mv 
n purpose to illustrate how these ideas may be offered). ' 

equal imno ° habib This last, though of 

tou C h \n 7 he firSt ’ 15 to ° Iar ^ a sub J ect ^r me to 

to the “ in S PaJ T- r ' nn J 1 have thou S ht it bes t to restrict myself 
piration of Ideas.” A child whose mind has been 
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once deeply impressed by any beautiful, amusing or striking 
idea, is never likely to forget it. Once he has become the 
possessor of a living idea, it will grow in his mind, becoming 
always more powerful and, as other impressions and ideas 
are added to it, reasonable thought will increase and ideas 
will come with greater ease to his brain. 

Miss Mason says that “ l ife should be nourished with ideas, 
the food upon which personality waxes strong.” 

Show a little child a horse chestnut in its outer spiky green 
shell, just suggest in a very few words how the strong protects 
the weak. Don’t say too much, and leave the child to think 
it over. There is an idea. It must be the aim of the educator 
to communicate these ideas. 

I hope that you are indulgently inclined to admit that I 
have not strayed so far from my point as it at first seemed 
that I was about to do. You will have recognised that if our 
lessons tend to help our children to understand the world 
in which they live — the workings of God in nature, the facts 
that their thoughts are sure to influence their deeds and that 
their acknowledgment of God must be shown in service, then 
we have gone far in their mental development. 

Of course I should like to write a great deal of self-control ; 
how it is by nature self-forgetfulness, how it must be inspired 
by a high ideal and how its great secret is the power of change 


of thought. , c 

I think that it is most important to recognise the va me 

personality. 1 have alluded to this before, but I puf m one 
more plea for it as I feel again how tempting it is to substlti . 
^ own thoughts for the children's 

resent it though perhaps unconsciously, and their interest 
I mb ect dies when they have no free thought in the matter. 
I am aware that my illustrations might lead you to believe 

that' I appreciate something of tte ^ „ 

criniff to^^ dh'ld anything he may 

— » ished in his °' m 


